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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,” by Marguerite Lewin Quimby, 
soprano, Marie Simmelink, contralto, and Mr. Quimby, 
organist. 

For Young People. The Story of the Young Prince, by Mrs. 
Henry Rorke. 

César Franck, by Mr. Quimby. Illustrated by Chorus from 
The Cleveland Institute of Music, under direction of 
John Peirce. 

Organ Recital, by A. Decaux, Organist, Sacré Coeur, Paris, 
and Professor, Organ Department, Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester. 

Seventh lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Music, 
by Mr. Quimby. 

Bruges, the Northern Venice, by Mr. Howard. 

For Young People. The Song-Story of Aucassin and Nico- 
lette, by Marguerite Lewin Quimby and Miss Gibson. 
The Paris Exhibition in Relation to Modern House Fur- 

nishings, by Mr. Sizer. 

Eighth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Music, 
by Mr. Quimby. 

The Development of Modern Music in France, by Paul 
Rosenfeld, Author, Lecturer, and Critic. 

For Young People. The King of Musical Instruments, by 
Mr. Quimby. 

Chamber Music Works of American Composers, by Arthur 
Shepherd. Sonata in A Minor for Violin and Piano, by 
David Stanley Smith. Illustrated by Arthur Beckwith. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 

Ninth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Music, 
by Mr. Quimby. 

The Beautifying of Cities, by Dr. Bailey. 

For Young People. Guignol Plays, by Students of The 
Cleveland School of Art, under direction of Mr. Mihalik. 

Old Ships and Old Ship Models, by L. B. Webster. 

Tenth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Music, 
by Mr. Quimby. 

A Sculptor’s View of History, by Alec Miller, Chipping 

Camden, England. 
REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays at 5.15 p.m.: Informal Organ Recitals. 

Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Girls and Boys: Talks and Stories. 
Saturday mornings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children. 
Mondays at 4.00 p.m.: History of Painting, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays at 5.00 p.m.: European Centers of Art, by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p.m.: Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Galleries IX and X. A Selection from the International Exposition of Modern 
Decorative and Industrial Art from Paris, 1925. (Closes April 20.) 
Educational Corridor. Dutch Prints. (Closes April 20.) 

Textile Study Room. European Peasant Embroideries and Weaving. (Opens 


April 8.) 
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IN MEMORIAM 
JEPTHA HOMER WADE 


O Jeptha Homer Wade this Museum owes a many-sided 

debt, so great that we can only hope to meet the obliga- 
tion by redoubling our efforts to make the Museum he loved 
still more beautiful, more inspiring, more useful. Only thus can 
we hope to hold within its walls that spirit which expressed itself 
in him, through a love of the beautiful in all its forms and 
through a simple and unaffected service in the cause of art. 

It is difficult in mere words adequately to express the loss we 
feel in being deprived of his wise guidance and advice. So un- 
obtrusive was his presence among us, so retiring even in his 
greatest gifts, so anxious to avoid notice or public acclaim, that 
we, even in this moment of our loss, feel constrained to an un- 
natural moderation in our acknowledgment of what his life, his 
counsel, his friendly advice and criticism, his codperation, his 
example have meant to us. We mention first these qualities and 
associations, and our memories of his quiet and modest char- 
acter, because these are the great and significant treasures 
which he gave to us so freely, year after year. His words of 
praise in moments of discouragement, his wise caution when 
needed, his fine courage when the occasion called for it, his 
generosity, always: these are the precious memories to Trus- 
tees, officers, and staff workers. All were inspired by and shared 
his belief in the value and need of art in daily life, his enthusi- 
asm for the work the Museum was doing, and his faith in the 
greater task to be accomplished with larger means and expe- 
rience. 

That we speak first of his personal characteristics does not 
mean that we belittle, thereby, his great gifts in money and 
art objects, but rather that these attributes magnify the sig- 
nificance of the gifts. The donations were the more prized be- 
cause of the discrimination of the donor. Great as were the 
gifts in value, they were the more appreciated because they 
could be counted as signs of approval of our stewardship. 
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The extent and significance of these gifts are indicated by 
this list: 
The land on which the Museum stands. 
The J. H. Wade Purchase fund of about $1,300,000 
Gift to start the General Endowment Fund 200,000 
Works of art given with Mrs. Wade, 1,000 items 
Works of art given individually, 1,855 items 
Total number of separate items, 2,855 
The presentation of works of art began in 1914 with 532 
items, consisting of a large collection of type pieces of lace, and 
was continuous except only for the year 1915. The gifts were 
distributed by departments as follows: 


Department of Classical Art (including Egyptian) 125 
Department of Early American Art 27 
Department of Decorative Arts (including sculpture) 263 
Department of Paintings (European and later American) 64 
Department of Oriental Art (including Japanese Prints) 760 
Textile Collection (both occident and orient) 1,581 
Educational Department 35 

Total items in all departments 2,855 


The importance of these gifts in building up the various de- 
partmental collections is made clear in the following tributes 
from the Curators. 


DEPARTMENT OF PAINTINGS 


An unfailing standard of quality marks the thirty-four paint- 
ings given to the Museum in 1916 by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade. 
They are not representative of any particular school or period. 
From examples of Rubens and Moreelse to such finely felt 
canvases as the portrait by Romney, the “Queen Mab’s Grotto” 
of Turner, the “Tannhauser” by Fantin Latour, or the “Anti- 
bes” of Claude Monet, they expressed the catholic taste of wise 
collectors who could see the significance of the art of every 
century. Always far in advance of public taste, they dared to 
acquire examples by Delacroix or Isabey, Puvis de Chavannes 
or Degas for the qualities of genius that were in them, qualities 
of genius which woke answering echoes in their own fine dis- 
cernment. The thousands of visitors who have found mental 
stimulation in the beauties of these pictures since 1916 have not 
always realized that their pleasure came from the voluntary 
deprivation of the donors who wished to share their enjoyment 
with others. A few especially intimate pictures such as Rey- 
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nolds’ “Mrs. Collyear as Lesbia and her Dead Bird,” or the ex- 
quisite pastel by Mary Cassatt, alone were reserved and pre- 
sented after the death of Mrs. Wade. 

But Mr. Wade did not consider that his duty was done then. 
Through his wise provisions the Museum was able to acquire in 
1923 Winslow Homer’s “Early Morning After a Storm at Sea,” 
the so-called O’B Homer which the artist called “his greatest 
picture of the sea.” In 1919, 1924, 1925, and again this year he 
presented a small group of modern American water colors, in 
several cases by Cleveland artists, which expressed his vital 
interest in that medium. Just previous to his death he approved 
the purchase of a pastel by Odilon Redon, formerly a part of 
the John Quinn collection. 

His last gift, given with characteristic modesty, has only 
been placed on exhibition in the last two weeks. It is a remark- 
able example of the genius of Nicolas Poussin, “A Landscape 
with Nymphs and Satyrs.” This picture was under considera- 
tion for purchase by the newly organized “Friends of The 
Cleveland Museum of Art,” a group of donors formed with the 
purpose of increasing the collections. From its inception Mr. 
Wade was vitally interested in this idea. When he learned of 
those who had indicated their willingness to aid by their con- 
tributions, he expressed his wish to further enlarge the Wade 
collection by this painting by Poussin, and at the same time 
expressed his appreciation of those donors who were making 
possible a further and consistent rounding out of the Museum 
collections. The last paragraph of his letter to the Museum, 
written only two days before his death, referred with pleasure 
to the first picture now under consideration by this organization. 

The Wade pictures form one of the largest portions of the 
painting collection. His standard of taste, his judgment and 
fineness of feeling cannot fail to live through them; for they are 
a peculiarly intimate expression of his life and of the broadness 
of his interest. Failing physical strength came with the fullness 
of the years, but it could not dim the vigor and keen discrimi- 
nation of his vision. That discrimination gives a criterion 
which must inevitably affect any future growth of the Museum. 

W. M. M. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


When the Museum opened, the Wade collection of fans, snuff 
boxes, and vinaigrettes formed one of the significant items in 
the foundation of the Decorative Arts Department. From that 
time Mr. Wade’s interest never flagged. His large initial gift 
of textiles collected through the years in various parts of the 
world, and the fullest expression of his love of color, was aug- 
mented continually by additional important gifts. The Wilson 
collection of type pieces of lace, his first gift, and the second 
received by the Museum, was trebled in value by the acquisi- 
tion of a portion of the Ida P. Schiff collection in 1920. The 
laces, collected for years and a particular preoccupation of Mrs. 
Wade, were given by their children in 1924 in memory of their 
mother. Thus almost all the remarkably fine lace collection of 
the Museum has come from the Wade family. 

His interest in textiles extended into the field of tapestries; 
and ‘The Messenger,” a Flemish weaving of the early six- 
teenth century, is included among his gifts, as is an unusual 
piece of English needlepoint. 

Fine furniture was also one of his enthusiasms; French chairs 
of the Louis XVI period, and a remarkable Regency console 
came from him. 

During the last few years the lack of Renaissance and 
medieval objects was brought to Mr. Wade’s attention; and he 
recognized the wisdom of developing those sections of the Mu- 
seum collection by the acquisition of objects of outstanding 
quality. A part of this development was made possible by the 
Wade Purchase Fund or by direct gift from him. The Renais- 
sance section was strengthened by a large glazed terra cotta 
altar piece by Benedetto Buglioni, the case of Italian majolica, 
and the Venetian enamel ewer, exquisite alike in form and color. 

The life-size, seated, wooden figure of the Madonna and 
Child, Italian, fourteenth century, and a French Gothic figure 
of the same period in stone, were additions in the realm of 
monumental sculpture. But the greatest tribute to his con- 
structive vision is the group of medieval objects, the illumin- 
ated miniatures, cut at some time from ancient manuscripts, 
and the enamels and ivories. Nearly all of these came to the 
Museum directly through him. 
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The illuminated miniatures, fourteen in number, reach the 
high water mark of that craft through varying centuries. They 
are of different schools, French, Italian, and English, and date 
from the eleventh to the late fifteenth century. Many are by 
the hand of known masters and represent in their fine quality 
the highest standard of the major arts. 

The Spitzer enamel cross is one of the recognized master- 
pieces of Limoges enamel, a superb example of French crafts- 
manship of the early thirteenth century. Four smaller plaques 
represent Italian enamel work of the following century. These 
exquisite pieces of champlevé enamel are admirably supple- 
mented by the table fountain of silver gilt, late fourteenth 
century, which is decorated with bands of translucent enamel. 
It is particularly remarkable also as an example of French gold- 
smith’s work of its period, apparently the sole example still ex- 
isting of this precious form of table decoration. 

Four ivories came through his aid, two as gifts with other 
donors, two given alone. The leaf of a fourteenth century 
French diptych was presented by Mr. Wade and Mr. and Mrs. 
John L. Severance. The Bethune ivory casket, Byzantine, 
eleventh to twelfth century, was the joint gift of J. H. Wade, 
John L. Severance, W. G. Mather, and F. F. Prentiss. The 
three panels from a twelfth century, German, ivory portable 
altar, and the famous Stroganoff ivory, an outstanding master- 
piece of Byzantine art of the eleventh century, were individual 
gifts of Mr.Wade. Any donor’s fame would be secure through 
the presentation of any one of these last items. Yet they were 
only one expression of his extraordinary breadth of interest, 
only important incidents in an all-embracing plan. Mr. Wade’s 
enthusiasm and vision will be sorely missed. He unfailingly 
recognized quality. Size had little or no meaning to him. Quality 
alone was his standard of comparison. W. M. M. 


DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL ART 


In reviewing the gifts of Oriental art which have come from 
Mr. and Mrs. Wade, jointly, and Mr. Wade, singly, during the 
past ten years, one is struck by the extent of the collection— 
1135 items to be exact—its high and intrinsic quality, and 
lastly, its broad diversity. So many collectors, past and present, 
professing a love of art, have been interested only in one of its 
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branches to the exclusion of all others. It is seldom that they 
seek alone for quality, the most important element in art, re- 
gardless of prevailing tastes or fashions, historic or literary 
associations, or the confines of period, provenance, or kind of 
material. There are picture, porcelain, and print collectors 
aplenty, but too few who appreciate the really significant things, 
wherever and however found. 

Mr. Wade’s rare discrimination and taste, his quest for 
quality, his unprejudiced eye, and his keen enjoyment in color 
led him into distant fields. The group of Persian carpets from 
Herat of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the large 
square Indian rug of the latter century, hanging in the Garden 
Court, have been a constant source of pleasure to visitors for 
years. The extensive and magnificent collection of textiles, 
from nearly every corner of the Far and Nearer East, is ever 
stimulating and inspiring in color and design. So also is the 
jewelry of Tibet and India, the delicate miniatures from Persia 
and from India, both Rajput and Mughal, and the color wood 
block prints of Japan. Of the latter, Utamaro is best repre- 
sented, though the collection is rich in examples of other mas- 
ters of the Ukiyoye. Arms and weapons of especially fine 
craftsmanship, including noteworthy examples of krises and 
borongs of Java and the sword furnishing of old Japan, greatly 
interested Mr. Wade, as the collection testifies. Glass, jade, 
porcelain, and pottery, particularly that of Persia, claimed his 
attention, as did such fascinating by-paths as Japanese inro, 
netsuke, and lacquer, Indian metal work from the bazaars of 
Jaipur, and stately figure bronzes of strange gods cast in Siam 
and southern India, five centuries ago. 

In wandering through the galleries and looking over the 
multitude of objects labeled simply, “Gift of J. H. Wade,” one 
feels the truth of Robert Louis Stevenson’s words: “To know 
what you prefer, instead of humbly saying amen to what the 
world tells you you ought to prefer, is to have kept your soul 
alive.” 7. 4 


THE CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT 


In his generosity to the Classical Department Mr. Wade left 
the impression that he liked to share with the public the things 
which he himself enjoyed, and further that he wished to make 
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the Wade Purchase Fund of the greatest use in building up a 
collection of permanent value unhampered by his personal 
preference. 

His first gift to the Classical Collection, presented jointly 
with Mrs. Wade, was a group of small Greek vases which he had 
had in his own house. Later when some amphorae were offered 
for purchase, he carefully compared them with photographs of 
similar things and recommended them to be purchased out of 
the Wade Fund. 

His pleasure was peculiarly stirred two years ago by a marble 
torso of Apollo. He went to New York and studied the marbles 
in the Metropolitan Museum; and on his return, he himself 
purchased the Apollo to give to the Museum. It is a Roman 
sculpture of refinement and sensitiveness, a gift which bears 
the quality of Mr. Wade’s personal taste. 

In regard to works of art recommended by the Department 
for purchase, Mr. Wade’s care seemed to be only that they 
should be worthy of the Museum. He studied each one in com- 
parison with photographs, offered keen criticism, but always 
tentatively, as though he wished to learn for himself, finally 
determining his recommendation on pure grounds of quality. 
It was thus that he gave the marble portrait of the Empress 
Lucilla, the elegant Claudio-Julian portrait of a lady, and the 
astounding Trajanic head of a man. The loveliness of the Alex- 
andrian Aphrodite published in the Bulletin in October, 1925, 
was especially appealing to him. 

He added to this collection a choice group of Graeco-Roman 
glass vessels which he had enjoyed for many years in his own 
home. If any of these pieces were thought to be worthy of the 
Museum, he said, he would be glad to let them go; but there 
must be no thought of taking them merely because he offered 
them. He liked them for their color and shapes. 

The Greek torso of a youth published in the March number 
of the Bulletin was one of his latest gifts. A letter, received after 
his death, approved the purchase of a magnificent Corinthian 
helmet of bronze inlaid with silver, and a fine marble head of 
Aphrodite, a Graeco-Roman replica of the famous Capitoline 
Venus. 

Having made his gifts, Mr. Wade came often to the Museum 
to enjoy them and to see others enjoying them. Occasionally 
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he would come to the door of the curator’s office, question 
whether he might disturb some occupation, attend to his 
errand, perhaps that of inquiring if some new thing had arrived, 
and slip out again into the galleries. His sensibility and his 
aesthetic judgment are embodied in the Greek and Roman 
sculpture he gave to the Museum. R. H. 


DEPARTMENT OF EARLY AMERICAN ART 


Two of Mr. Wade’s early purchases for the Museum were the 
charming portrait of Mrs. Thomas Apthorp Cooper, “the 
beautiful Ann Fairlie,” by William Dunlap, and the strong 
study of “Old Pat,” his model, by Jarvis, both of which were 
presented in October, 1916. This department was appropriately 
assigned the first gift registered by the Museum on April 2, 
1914, the second recorded gift being the Wilson collection of 
lace accepted June 15, 1914, from Mr. Wade. 

Mr. Wade also added a third portrait, a notable one by Gil- 
bert Stuart of Mrs. John Thomson Mason, and two miniatures.. 
He watched and aided the growth of the collection with his 
usual keenness. He presented fifteen important examples of 
Colonial silverware in 1919, adding other pieces in 1920, 1921 
and 1924. Three oil paintings, two miniatures, and twenty-two 
pieces of silver represent his gifts to this department, but their 
number is no indication of the interest, care, and intelligence 
represented in their selection; nor of the thought he had given 
to the building up of a collection of objects representing the life 
of the early days in this country. F. A. W. 


RALPH KING 


As this Wade Memorial issue goes to press we learn of the death 
of Ralph King, First Vice President of the Museum, who 
passed away after a brief illness, on March twelfth. This loss 
coming six days after Mr. Wade’s death, is doubly severe. In 
this brief space we can only record the fact that Mr. King’s 
interest in the Museum was great. He has been one of our most 
liberal patrons, giving freely of his time, his knowledge, his 
enthusiasm, as well as of his art treasures. Further notice will 
appear later. 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
A JOINT MEMORIAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 
AND COUNCILORS 


On March 11, 1926, there was held in the Trustees’ room at the 
Museum a joint meeting of the Board of Trustees and the Ad- 


visory Council for the purpose of paying tribute to Jeptha 
Homer Wade. 


William G. Mather, Third Vice President, presided in the 
absence of First Vice President King, who was detained at 
home by illness. On Mr. Mather’s invitation a number of mem- 
bers of the Museum Staff were present. 

At Mr. Mather’s request the Director presented the following 
brief account of Mr. Wade’s connection with the Museum: 


“Mr. Wade’s interest in the Museum was in part an inheritance from his 
grandfather, the first J. H. Wade, who, in deeding to the city, in 1882, the 
land for Wade Park, withheld a ‘reserve’ lot of about four acres which his 
grandson in 1892 deeded to Judge Jones and other Trustees for a proposed 
art museum. In 1g10, by exchange of deeds with the city, he re-oriented the 
plot and provided the land on which now stands this beautiful building 
erected with accumulated funds provided under the wills of John Huntington 
and Horace Kelley. 

“At this time Mr. and Mrs. Wade also deeded to the Museum their rever- 
sionary rights to a tract of land, 400 by 600 feet, to the north of the building 
in order to provide for future developments. Only a few weeks before his 
death, Mr. Wade signed a deed for the reversionary rights to land, to the 
west of this plot, which he had decided was the ideal location for the pro- 
posed Children’s Museum. The recording of this deed was authorized in a 
letter written two days before his death. 

“In 1913, Mr. Wade was one of the incorporators of TheCleveland Museum 
of Art and, at the organization meeting, was elected a Trustee and First Vice 
President. He was from the first a member of the Executive Committee and of 
the Accessions Committee. In 1920, upon the retirement of Judge Sanders, 
he was elected President and he has since been continuously a Trustee and 
member of the two Committees. 

“His first gift, in 1914, a collection of five hundred and thirty-two type ex- 
amples of lace, was the second gift recorded by the Museum. In 1916, before 
the opening of the Museum, Mr. and Mrs. Wade presented the most valuable 
part of their extensive collection of textiles, jewelry, enamels, vinaigrettes, 
and snuff boxes, nine hundred twenty-two items, many of which were shown 
in the Inaugural Exhibition. As this exhibition drew to a close, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wade offered to the Museum, as an unrestricted gift, thirty-four paintings 
selected by them as the finest canvases in their collection—a gift of very 
great importance and value. At the meeting at which these paintings were 
accepted Mr. Wade definitely stated, that it would be contrary to his wishes 
to have a room set aside for his collection, or to bear his name, as he believed 
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this would be contrary to the best policy for the Museum. He requested that 
the paintings and other objects which he gave should be shown, in appropriate 
galleries, with other examples of the same period or school. It is believed by 
many that this declaration by Mr. Wade was one of the most important gifts 
which he made to the Museum. It established a precedent of the utmost value 
in the upbuilding of its collections. 

“In July, 1920, Mr. Wade sent to the Director’s office a note briefly an- 
nouncing the establishment of the J. H. Wade Fund, the income to be used 
for purchases. To this fund he added in 1921, and again in 1922, and on 
January 26, 1926, he wrote: 

‘As you will see by the enclosed duplicate agreement, I have recently 
added 1000 shares of Sandusky Cement stock to the Wade Purchase Fund.’ 
At the time of his death this fund had reached a total of about $1,300,000, 
which assures forever the development and extension of the Wade Collection 
under the most liberal conditions. 

“At the first meeting of the Trustees, after his return from the South in 
the spring of 1920, Mr. Wade stated fully his belief that the time had come 
when a general endowment fund should be raised, in order that the significant 
work of the Museum could be carried on without curtailment, and its normal 
development insured. He submitted a letter in which he offered to give 
$200,000 to such a fund on condition that $400,000 would be raised by the 
Trustees. He added in a postscript that, when the terms of this offer had been 
met, he would further agree to give an additional $200,00 to his purchase fund. 
This offer resulted in the raising by the Trustees of the General Endowment 
Fund which now totals $725,000. 

“During the period of Mr. Wade’s active interest in the Museum, each year 
brought some special gifts; even after the establishment of the Purchase Fund 
he frequently gave objects of importance which he felt should not be charged 
against the Fund income. In the summer of 1923, he met Mr. Milliken in 
Paris, visited the dealers with him, and made several important purchases 
to add to the collection. In 1924, he purchased the unique silver-gilt table 
fountain, which is one of the rarest treasures of the Museum, and also a col- 
lection of paintings from illuminated manuscripts. In 1925, he provided for 
the addition of the marble torso of Apollo, to mention only one of the impor- 
tant objects acquired in that year. 

“He had been greatly interested in the development of the Friends of The 
Cleveland Museum of Art and despite all his other purchases had recently 
entered as a $1,000 subscriber to the Friends. In addition to this, he purchased 
a notable canvas by Poussin which had been under consideration by the 
Friends, in the hope that, with this picture acquired by him, other still more 
important purchases might be made possible. His check for $15,000 to pay 
for the Poussin and his subscription to the Friends were inclosed in a letter 
dated February 3rd. 

“Mr. Wade died on Saturday, March 6th, and on Monday morning, 
March 8th, there came to my desk a letter written by him on the 4th, ac- 
knowledging receipt of reports of meetings of the Board and of the Accessions 
Committee; approving purchases recommended from the Wade fund, and 
expressing his pleasure over other matters reported. He referred to his talk 
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STROGANOFF IVORY 
Byzantine, XI century 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1925 
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CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL CROSS 
French, Limoges, end of XH-early XIII century 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1923 
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A TABLE FOUNTAIN OF SILVER GILT AND TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL 
French, end of XIV century 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 
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SUMMER 

By Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, French, 1826-1898 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade, 1916 


‘we & 
EARLY MORNING AFTER STORM AT SEA 
By Winslow Homer, American, 1836-1910 


Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 
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LA SORTIE DU BAIN 
By Mary Cassatt, American, 1855— 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1920 


TRIUMPH OF THE HOLY SACRAMENT OVER FOLLY 
By Peter Paul Rubens, Flemish, 1577-1640 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade, 1916 
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INDIAN JEWELRY OF THE XVIII AND XTX CENTURIES 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade, 1916 
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PERSIAN BROCADE, XVI century PERSIAN BROCADE, XVII century 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 


PARVATI 
South Indian, XIV-XV centuries Print by Utamaro, Japanese, 1753-1806 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 Gift of J. H. Wade, 1921 
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MARBLE TORSO OF APCLLO 
Roman, Age of Augustus (27 B. C.-14 A. D.) 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 
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with Mr. Mather, who had recently visited him at Thomasville, on the sub- 
ject of the general endowment, and expressed agreement with me that the 
financing problem was likely to be a serious one next year because of the fact 
that the additional endowment needed had not been secured. 

“When in Cleveland he was always a frequent visitor to the galleries, spend- 
ing hours in quiet study and enjoyment of the Museum and its treasures, 
with so many of which he had long years of association. 

“This gives but a brief sketch of the constant and growing interest which 
Mr. Wade had shown in the Museum and its usefulness, and in the increasing 
importance of its collections. 

“It was a matter of great satisfaction that Mr. Wade had established the 
Wade Purchase Fund, the income to be expended for purchases in his name 
and under his advice during his lifetime, and after his death, for adding to the 
Wade Collection. This income will be forever available for this purpose. It 
will always be the earnest wish of all of us in the Museum to see that the ob- 
jects purchased from this fund shall represent as fully as possible the kind of 
loveliness for which Mr. Wade particularly cared.” 


At the Director’s request Mr. Mather then spoke as follows 
in behalf of the Trustees: 


“It is difficult at this time to talk about Mr. Wade—to try to express what 
my feeling for him was. I knew him from boyhood, as we were school fellows 
and grew up together. He was always quiet, modest, and retiring; always 
clean minded, always fine in his thought. Early in life he developed an interest 
in the finer things of life, especially in art, and this interest grew stronger with 
maturity. Always a man of decision, he was never aggressive, but always 
simple and gracious. He had one of the most orderly minds with which I have 
come in contact; he was always a serious student. As I look back upon Mr. 
Wade, it seems to me that he could not do anything, or feel anything, of a 
coarse nature. We all know how his love of beauty was expressed in his 
beautiful homes: here in the city, at Gates Mills, and at Thomasville; of what 
he did to make the city more beautiful; of the paintings and other works of 
art which he has presented to the Museum. All his gifts were such as had a 
most refining influence. 

“T had the very great pleasure of seeing him for twenty-four hours two 
weeks ago. He looked very frail and I was afraid at the time that he did not 
have much reserve strength; but we had a very nice chat together and the 
remembrance of that visit will always be a precious memory to me. 

“This is the way in which Mr. Wade has impressed me, ladies and gentle- 
men who were associated with him in the work of the Museum, and this, from 
all I have heard, is the way he impressed everybody who came in contact 
with him.” 


The chairman then requested the Director to read the 
memorial which had been prepared, as follows: 


The Trustees and Advisory Council of The Cleveland Museum of Art, in 
joint meeting, wish to record their feeling of deep loss at the death, on March 
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6, 1926, at Thomasville, Georgia, of Jeptha Homer Wade, for the past five 
years beloved President of this Museum. 

From early youth Mr. Wade showed a growing love for beautiful things. 
He was particularly attracted by objects which were lovely in color and many 
of his purchases were chosen from this point of view. He traveled widely and 
gathered a remarkable collection of objects of beauty, the choicest of which 
have been presented to the Museum. 

A keen student and an acute observer, he chose with rare discrimination, 
supplementing his intellectual tests with a rarely sensitive feeling and an 
instinctive “flair” for real quality. It is for this reason that the objects pre- 
sented by him to the Museum, always offered with modesty, stand out so 
prominently. Many an expert visiting the Museum has commented on the 
catholic taste and sound judgment of Mr. Wade as a collector. 

The Museum is grateful that it has benefitted so widely by this phase of 
Mr. Wade’s interest. It is proud to feel that his increasing gifts were an evi- 
dence of his growing confidence in the Museum and its usefulness in the 
community. 

Mr. Wade believed that the Museum should be widely useful to all kinds of 
people. He encouraged the growing educational activities and earnestly be- 
lieved in the proposed Children’s Museum, for which he had recently, after 
the most careful study, given a deed to his reversionary rights in adjacent 
park land. A letter received after his death directed the recording of this deed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wade gave the land on which the Museum stands and pro- 
vided for additional land to the north for later extensions. They gave jointly 
a priceless collection of paintings, textiles, enamels, and other objects from 
various countries. Since the death of his wife, Mr. Wade has given, in her 
memory, two paintings and many Japanese prints, of which she was specially 
fond; and in his own name, innumerable objects in every field of art. 

He perpetuated his interest in the collections by establishing in 1920, a 
purchase fund of $600,000, to which he added in 1921 and 1922, and again 
shortly before his death, so that it now totals about $1,300,000. In 1920, he 
saw the need for an endowment fund to provide for operating expenses, and 
offered $200,000 if the Trustees would raise $400,000. That fund now totals 
$725,000; but the need of its enlargement was briefly discussed in a letter 
written two days before his death. 

Mr. Wade served as a conscientious and invaluable member of the building 
committee, as an incorporator of the Museum, and from the first, as a mem- 
ber of the Board and of the Executive and Accessions Committees. 

He was active on the boards of the three trusts which had part originally 
in the planning for the Museum; he was a Trustee of The John Huntington 
Art and Polytechnic Trust, Vice President of The Horace Kelley Art Foun- 
dation, and a Trustee of the H. B. Hurlbut estate. 

Mr. Wade had also been much interested in the improvement of the park 
land in front of the Museum. He codperated with the Garden Club Com- 
mittees and had offered to contribute one of the most important architec- 
tural features. 

To this Founder of the Museum, this generous benefactor, this wise coun- 
sellor, this dearly beloved friend, whose wisdom, imagination, foresight, and 
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devotion are precious memories, which will stimulate our endeavor to carry 
on the work according to his vision, we wish to make this tribute of our 
esteem, our gratitude, and our affection. 

Adopted on March 11, 1926, to be spread upon the minutes of the corpora- 
tion and suitably prepared copies sent to Jeptha Homer Wade, Jr., George 
Garretson Wade, and Helen Wade Greene. 


At the suggestion of the chairman this tribute to Mr. Wade 
was adopted by rising vote. 

The chairman then asked if Ambrose Swasey, as one of 
the older members of the Advisory Council, would say some- 
thing regarding Mr. Wade, and Mr. Swasey spoke as follows: 

“Although one of the older men here, I feel that there are probably other 
members of the Council who might speak about Mr. Wade with more author- 
ity than I can; but I am glad to have an opportunity to express, although 
inadequately, my feeling regarding him. When I first came to this city, Mr. 
Wade’s grandfather was one of the strong, leading men of Cleveland. He had 
recently given Wade Park, which was one of the impressive features of the 
city in my early days. Later the question of a museum came up and was dis- 
cussed, and there were delays; but at last the time came when hope was 
changed to glad fruition, and the dream of many years was realized in this 
beautiful Museum building. What Mr. Wade did in presenting the land for 
the building was in line with what his grandfather had done for the com- 
munity. 

“Mr. Wade has been doing good work for these many years and the won- 
derful thing to me, the blessed thing, is that he did all this while still on earth. 
Many have provided for things to be done after they have passed away, leav- 
ing it to others to carry out their wishes; but Mr. Wade was doubly blessed 
in that he blessed himself as well as those for whom he made his great dona- 
tions. Friends, the great thing in this man’s life to me is that his interest in 
mankind was such that he wanted to make all of these great gifts while he 
was here and one of us. 

“I wish I might say more, but the resolutions we have just adopted so fully 
express what is in our hearts that it does not seem necessary. I do feel that 
Mr. Wade was one of our great men and that his death means a serious loss 
to this city; but, friends, what a wonderful heritage he has handed down to 
us, not only to us, but to the generations to come!” 


The Director then reported that it had been the first impulse 
of the Trustees to hold a memorial meeting in the Museum 
auditorium; but they later realized that this would not be in 
accordance with Mr. Wade’s wishes. It was, therefore, decided 
to publish a memorial number of the Bulletin in which some of 
our feeling regarding Mr. Wade might be expressed, and a 
brief statement made as to the significance of what he had done 
for the Museum and for the city. There is also a plan to hold 
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during the summer a memorial exhibiton in which shall be 
shown as many as possible of the objects contributed to the 
Museum by Mr. and Mrs. Wade. 

In order to illustrate the perfect simplicity of Mr. Wade in 
his feeling about the Museum and the works which he had 
given to it, Mr. Whiting told the following incident: 

““A farmer, who comes regularly to the city to sell his produce, is in the 
habit of spending an hour or two in the Museum perhaps once a month. On 
one of his visits, he was admiring a painting in Gallery VIII, when he noticed 
a gentleman who was also studying the picture, and spoke to him about it. 
They discussed that picture and others, and went from gallery to gallery 
together, talking about what they saw, and comparing opinions. When they 
had completed the circuit, the visitor said: ‘I have had a wonderful afternoon 
and enjoyed my discussions with you. My name is Jones. What may your 
name be?’ The other said, ‘My name is Wade.’ He was then asked, ‘Are you a 
relative of the Mr. Wade who has given so many pictures?’ and replied, ‘I am 
Mr. Wade,’ and hurriedly retired. The farmer went to Mr. Englehardt, in 
charge of the south entrance, and told him of the wonderful experience he 
had had and of his astonishment that the man who had done such great 
things for the Museum could have been interested to go about talking to a 
simple person like himself.” 


The chairman then asked the Director to read a tribute 
which had been prepared by members of the Staff to send to 
Mr. Wade’s children: 


TO JEPTHA HOMER WADE, JUNIOR, GEORGE GARRETSON 
WADE, AND HELEN WADE GREENE 


The following members of the Staff and other employees of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, who have come into direct personal contact with your 
father, Jeptha Homer Wade, wish to record their appreciation of the great 
privilege they have been granted in their years of service under him. 

It has been for most of us a long period of service together for a common 
cause; the more remarkable because no one of us can recall a hasty or im- 
patient word, an action or decision which could seem unreasonable or unkind, 
or an evidence of any thought of himself or of anything but the good of the 
Museum. 

Kindly, gracious, unpretentious, honest, fearless, frank, and generous; 
asking only the privilege of joining with all concerned to add to the beauty of 
life and to the usefulness of the Museum which symbolized and embodied 
beauty in this community: this is in part what Mr. Wade meant to us. We 
cannot adequately express in words the indefinable charm which warmed us 
all and fired us to greater efforts; the simplicity which made us forget the 
benefactor and officer in the kind friend. 

We have worked under the inspiration of his leadership. We appreciate the 
privilege that has been ours and pray that we may never forget,in our times 
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of stress, his quiet and gracious presence; that we may learn to go to our 
memory of him for strength and serenity, and to rekindle our consciousness 
of the true value of our common task. In no way can we better express our 
appreciation than by renewed effort to effectively serve the Museum which 
he loved, and we pledge ourselves to this in his memory. 


The chairman stated that he felt it very gratifying that, in 
such weather and with many out of town, so large a group of 
Trustees and Councilors could be gathered. He asked if there 
were any others present who cared to say a word about Mr. 
Wade, perhaps some member of the staff, and in response Mr. 
Milliken spoke as follows: 


“Mr. Whiting asked me to say something, and I thought at first I could 
not; but I would like to tell you of just one incident. I was with Mr. Wade in 
Paris two years ago. We would spend one day visiting dealers who had im- 
portant objects for sale; the next day, going to the Louvre to study the kind 
of things we had been seeing at the dealers’. After several such alternate 
visits, Mr. Wade said, ‘I wish you would make a list of the things we have 
seen, in the order of their importance, and I will also make a list.’ We made 
our lists, compared them, and they were identical. As we were going away 
from one of the dealers, he said: ‘Before I left Cleveland, you showed me an 
ivory submitted to the Museum for purchase; you know we have seen nothing 
as beautiful as that.’ When he found that it would be necessary to send the 
ivory back to New York, he said: ‘I think I will write to the Trustees recom- 
mending its purchase.’ Finding it was too late to write, he suggested: “Why 
not go into———’s now and ask them to hold it; you do the negotiating, and 
I will give this ivory to the Museum.’ It was that kind of understanding that 
made him so wonderful to work with. He was not the official, the President 
of the Museum, in such moments, and yet he was. Everything he was, was in 
that incident. It was the kind of experience that gave us the feeling for him 
that we all had.” 


Following Mr. Milliken’s remarks, the Director asked per- 
mission to tell briefly of the recent happenings regarding the 
proposed Children’s Museum, and the improvements planned 
for the Park land south of the Museum. 


“It has long been believed by the Educational Department that the work 
with children could be greatly benefitted if a special building could be erected 
on a park site adjoining the service station, where a natural amphitheater 
would provide facilities for entertainments and other outdoor work in the 
summer. 

“This matter had been discussed frequently with Mr. Wade and tentative 
plans for buildings gone over with him. From lack of conviction at first, his 
interest grew as he studied the problem, and at a conference around this 
table for the last time, we went over our plans with him. He listened atten- 
tively and asked pointed questions. At last he said: ‘I see what you have in 
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mind. You wish to establish here in the park, near the Museum, a center for 
the child life of the community. It seems to me desirable that this should be 
done’. The next day he went over the ground with his son, Garretson, and 
later told me he was prepared to give a deed for his reversionary rights to the 
land in question. This deed was prepared and I hoped to secure his signature 
when I had my last brief conversation with him, just before he left for the 
South—for you will remember he had been ill and was unable to see any one 
for two or three weeks before leaving. I found that he had not yet signed the 
deed, because a restriction as to the height of the building had been omitted. 
He said, prophetically: “The restriction is important, for I may not be here to 
approve the building plans.’ The deed was revised, sent to him at Thomas- 
ville, and signed on the last day of 1925. 

“This incident well illustrates Mr. Wade’s ability to see all sides of a sub- 
ject: he never permitted any specialized interest to allow him to fail in safe- 
guarding all interests of the community. 

“Mr. Wade had devoted much thought to the improvement of the park 
land between the Museum and Euclid Avenue. For a long time a Committee 
of the Garden Club had been trying to work out effective plans. They had 
appropriated part of the proceeds of their Italian Street Fair to pay for 
preliminary studies by Olmsted Brothers. At the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee which Mr. Wade attended before going south, he undertook to pay 
the cost of the overlook terrace at the Euclid Avenue end. His agreement to 
provide for this structure, one of the most expensive features of the plan, 
made it possible to go forward with the whole project, part of which is to be 
paid for by several members of our Board. Within a few months the approach 
to the Museum from Euclid Avenue, which has long been disturbing to us all, 
will be a thing of beauty. It will always be a great pleasure to remember that 
one of Mr. Wade’s last acts made this possible.” 


In bringing the meeting to a close Mr. Mather spoke briefly 
of the influence which, as one concerned always in furthering 
the finer interest of the community, Mr. Wade exerted upon 
the present and the future of Cleveland. F. A. W. 


THE LAST GIFT OF J. H. WADE 


LANDSCAPE WITH NYMPHS AND SATYRS 
BY NICOLAS POUSSIN 


Nicolas Poussin will always rank as one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, French painter. At the same time he is one of the 
strangest anomalies in the history of French art. Born of peas- 
ant stock he became “premier Peintre du Roi,” and, holding 
that title, he lived almost all his active art life in Rome. He 
returned to France only once, called by the king, and stayed in 
Paris unhappily for slightly more than two years 1639-42. He 
found then that he could not cope with the petty rivalries and 
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bickerings of the court cabal, nor could he bring himself to pro- 
duce art on the basis of mass production which the decoration 
of the royal palaces demanded. He gladly returned to the 
quietness of his Roman studio, on the side of the Pincian Hill, 
on the street now called the Via Babuino. There he continued to 
paint seriously, and his paintings were sought, as they had been 
before, by the greatest connoisseurs in France, bourgeois and 
noble. 

The man who detested academies and would have none of 
them, as the years passed by, found himself, willy-nilly, created 
by popular acclaim the greatest of academicians. Yet notwith- 
standing this, the so-called revolutionaries of the past century, 
the Corots, the Delacroixs, the Cezannes, strangely enough 
also found in him their spiritual father. More than two and a 
half centuries have passed since his death, yet he has never 
been in disfavor for any long time among the thoughtful paint- 
ers and the differing worlds they represented. Watteau, Frago- 
nard, Boucher, David, Ingres, the men of 1830, Corot, Courbet, 
Delacroix, Cezanne, Dunoyer de Segonzac have each in turn 
felt in him their inspiration, the initiator of a great tradition. 

Poussin,—man and artist, formed by the study of the art of 
Raphael and Titian and living in Italy—fashioned something 
that was his own, that was essentially French, in color as well 
as in feeling. Again that recurrent miracle of the centuries ap- 
peared, the creative force of the French artist. In him it drank 
deeply at the sources of antiquity, at the wellsprings of the 
Italian Renaissance and spiritually refreshed went out to pro- 
duce a new world of wonder and beauty for itself. 

The Museum collections have been greatly enriched by an 
early and characteristic canvas by this artist, Nicolas Poussin’, 
the gift of J. H. Wade. It is a painting which until recently has 
been unknown, hidden away in a private collection in England. 
It was exhibited during May and June, 1925, at the Petit 
Palais in the Exposition du Paysage Frangais de Poussin a 
Corot, where it was number 270 of the catalogue. It has also 
been published recently by Paul Jamot? and others, and thus 
has been seen and acclaimed by experts on Poussin’s work. 

Born at Les Andelys in 1594, the son of a soldier of fortune 


and a girl of the petite bourgeoisie, Poussin learned his first 
1No. 26.26, 38% "x50 4 
2 Gazette des Beaux-Arts Juillet-Aout 1925. p. 86, pl. to face p. 88. 
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lessons from a Rouen professor, Néel Jouvenet, and an itiner- 
ant painter called Quentin Varin. He afterwards ran away to 
Paris where he continued his studies, copying especially the 
drawings of Raphael. Unfortunately no documented work of 
this pre-Roman period exists. He strove twice to set out for 
Italy but harassed by financial embarrassments was unable to 
accomplish his purpose. The third endeavor, however, suc- 
ceeded in 1624 and he definitely established himself in Rome. 

There he continued his studies of Raphael and fell under the 
power of the work of Titian. A few years passed and from his 
brush came a series of mythological scenes, landscapes with 
figures, bacchanales, a multitude of subjects drawn from classi- 
cal antiquity and infused with the new and smouldering passion 
of his own personality. The poetic legend lived again in his 
hand, the pastoral and Arcadian spell of the landscape about 
Rome. The sadness and poignant beauty of Latium stirred 
under the magic of his brush. It was an Arcadian world of rever- 
ies, of dreams, of impossible longings, a land which Theocritus 
and Virgil would have loved. At the same time he began to pro- 
duce the colder, calmer, more impassive biblical scenes; the 
calm of middle age had descended on his hand and cooled 
somewhat the heat and ardor of his touch. But he returned al- 
ways to his earlier preoccupations and his last painting, the 
“Apollo and Daphne” of the Louvre, left unfinished at his 
death in 1665, recaptured the vigor and the elegiac beauties of 
his youthful work. 

The “Landscape with Nymphs and Satyrs” of the Wade col- 
lection sums up that side of Poussin’s art. It is a legendary 
world that he paints, a world of half uttered implications and 
pagan poesies. If Odilon Redon expressed the wild unfettered 
spirit of a Shelley, Poussin caught instead the more measured 
grandeur of Miltonian utterance. 

Pan, vine wreathed, occupies the center of the first plane. 
A cupid plays with him, and at the right a recumbent nymph 
is in turn attended by another cupid of delightful gaucherie. 
The nude figure of the nymph reclining upon a reddish robe is 
magnificently rendered with an absolute knowledge of form and 
brilliance of fore-shortening. The S rhythm of her body is re- 
peated in the design of the entire figure group, and the eye is 
carried by this rhythm into the deep shadow of the trees at the 
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left where a symbolic figure representing “la Source’ lies 
partially draped in a robe of Giorgionesque blue. The eye is 
carried still further into depths of the picture by reflections on 
water. These reflections appear here and there through trees 
which are painted with the brown underpainting that Poussin 
took from Titian; not realistically painted but with a poetic 
sensitiveness of brush-stroke which gives them a flickering 
vitality and expresses fully their form structure and growth. 
To the right an open space leads into a landscape with a 
glimpse of buildings at the foot of still more distant hills. It is a 
landscape such as Corot might have painted in his early Roman 
eriod. 

. The genius of Poussin, however, is nowhere more clearly 
expressed than in his sky, a sky of blue, banked high above the 
horizon with cumulus clouds, which catch last cool reflections 
of the sun. The artist has rendered the moment perfectly but 
he has seen in it his difficulties too, especially the dangers of 
oversweetness. To counteract this he has dragged his brush 
throughout the clouds giving a strong horizontal emphasis. 
This gives at once necessary character and backbone to the 
whole and vitalizes the quality of forward planes. 

Paul Jamot* has dated the picture about 1626-28, a date 
which would place it among Poussin’s early Roman works. Un- 
questionably showing elements significant of that period, it 
nevertheless rather allies itself with slightly later pictures in 
which landscape plays an increasingly important part. This 
series begins about 1635. The “Landscape with Satyrs and 
Nymphs” of the Museum collection is not fully in the later 
manner and may be better regarded as a transitional piece, 
painted between 1630-35, and therefore an interesting con- 
necting link in the artist’s development. It is a particularly 
important acquisition for the Museum in that for the first time 
it represents adequately those phases of seventeenth century 
art which played the greatest part in the inspiration of later 
creative painting in France. W. M. M. 


1 Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Juillet-Aout, 1925. 
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JEPTHA HOMER WADE 
By Benjamin Karr 
Editorial in The Cleveland News, March 7, 1926 


Modesty, distaste for any form of self-advertising, a true humility of spirit, 
in the face of responsibilities entailed by the possession of great wealth and a 
sensitive conscience, kept Jeptha H. Wade out of the public eye, throughout 
his life, to a degree most extraordinary in view of his many-sided service to 
his city and its people. Now that he is gone comparatively few Clevelanders 
can say that they ever saw him. Not one in a hundred has any personal 
knowledge of his appearance. 

Yet this retiring philanthropist, this shy benefactor of a great center of 
American life, was constantly doing kind and thoughtful deeds which en- 
riched life for large numbers of men and women, and most emphatically for 
children. His gifts for the public good never ceased. He was always helping 
to make Cleveland a better place to live in and more worthy of the loyalty 
and pride of its own citizens. 

J. H. Wade gave to hospitals, to educational institutions, to funds for the 
relief of poverty, and the broadening of pinched and sterile lives. He gave to 
homes for orphans, to many funds for the betterment of living conditions in 
Cleveland. And especially he gave lavishly and without ceasing to art. He was 
the most munificent patron of the Cleveland Museum of Art, which stands on 
land he gave for its site. He kept a stream of oil paintings, water colors, prints, 
statuary, rare old rugs from the Orient, masterpieces of craftsmanship 
wrought in ivory, enamel, porcelain, and wood, flowing into the museum. 
He was one of the chief benefactors of the Cleveland School of Art. 

This widely useful citizen, one of the best a city could have, gave his time 
and his strength, never very great, to the institutions which were especially 
near his heart. He could and did give everything except public use of his 
presence and his voice. His shrinking from the faintest tinge of self-laudation 
or any suspicion of crowding into the public gaze, forbade anything like that. 
Excessive modesty was his most conspicuous failing. 

To the personal qualities and service of good and gifted citizens Cleveland 
owes much of all that makes this city what it is. Natural advantages have 
been important, but they could never have brought the results which have 
been obtained if they had not been used by men and women of the right kind. 
Personalities have made the Cleveland of today. Personalities will do much 
to make the Cleveland of tomorrow. 

That is one of the most important lessons to be read in the life of such a 


public benefactor as Jeptha H. Wade. 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. JOHN THOMSON MASON 
By Gilbert Stuart, American, 1755-1828 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1921 
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